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THE OBVIOUS IN ESTHETICS. I? 
‘ ’ 


HE world contains no people so crude in culture that they 

lack a decorative art. Almost the earliest remains of our 
cave-dwelling ancestors in Europe are bone implements incised with 
marks in regular sequence which serve no utilitarian purpose, but 
present a surface more pleasing to the eye than a plain expanse of 
undecorated bone. This is the earliest known art. Like language 
and social organization, art, the embellishment of objects and ac- 
tivities beyond the requirements of their ostensible purposes, has 
accompanied man since the dawn of history. Its origin is veiled 
in mystery; it lies behind the earliest known records. Whatever it 
may be, to whatever biological or psychological need of the organism 
art is the response, it must be recognized as one of the most constant 
forms of human behavior.’ ? 

Notice that the art Miss Bunzel talks about is decorative art. 
The origins, the motives of this decorative art, as we find it in primi- 
tive Australia and in prehistory, are, as she says, veiled in mystery ; 
but in more modern cases we have here very often something like 
the artist’s signature. If the object be a clay pot or a basket, as 
mere pot or basket it might be by anyone, but in so far as it is a 
basket or pot of exceptional perfection and craftsmanship, or deco- 
rated with lines or pictures of the maker’s choice, it is his work 
into which he has put, perhaps, something of himself. Modern 
works of what I shall later call conspicuous or pretentious art bear 
the maker’s signature as naturally as a book’s title page bears the 
author’s name. The pot, then, the basket or the paddle, of an 
Apache or a Pacific Islander, calls for something more than its 
efficiency as a tool, if it is to be called an art-thing. 

May I mention a few incidents that I seem not to forget? I 
think it was in the year 1900 that I saw the Passion Play at Ober- 
ammergau. That was ten years too late because it was no longer 
done as a simple peasant ritual out of doors, but under the protection 


o6 


1 This paper, continued in a section to follow in next issue, was read at 
the meeting of the Philosophy Club, New York, November 18, 1932. 
2 The Pueblo Potter, by Ruth Bunzel, p. 1. 
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of something like a railway station, and with its old peasant sincerity 
and loveliness compromised by attempts to make it more artistic 
and modern. The supreme moment of the play is the crucifixion 
and I can not forget how a young French priest sitting near me 
wept under the control of the profound emotion inspired by what 
was, after all, a work of art. 

Another episode that I recall is the Easter Mass and its cere- 
mony in Notre Dame, Paris. Everything was planned and patterned 
in conformity with the most sensitive esthetic culture and dignity. 
It was in this respect a work of art the like of which I have never 
seen again. It was, however, a ritual. The social function of the 
cathedral gave it the primary importance and value of a tool. 

We somethimes hear, in the concert room, a musical composition 
called a Mass. But to hear that music as part of the setting it was 
composed for is a rare privilege. I happened to be in Venice just 
after the death of Pope Pius X. His actual funeral was in Rome. 
But there was in St. Mark’s a Mass for the soul of the deceased. 
There was a small but very fine orchestra. It was all meant to have 
the kind of beauty that belongs to the dignity of such an occasion. 
The artistic beauty of it in the spaces and shadows of St. Mark’s 
was very great and, hence, the dignity of all the ceremony was on 
a higher plane. 

On another occasion, I happened to be in Freiburg when they 
performed the Mass in the cathedral for the ascension of the Virgin. 
I came too late to get inside, but I have always remembered the 
sound of the kettle drums under the vaulting, the points of light 
above the altar, and the picture of priests moving to and fro in 
their medieval vestments. Here again was a work of art—some- 
thing of spiritual dignity—something that brought mankind there 
together into a sensitive and integrated group. 

Brahms’ Requiem was written in memory of Robert Schumann. 
It is a composition of the most earnest dignity and beauty and lofty 
sentiment. 

I happened to be in London just before Christmas, 1919, and 
there I heard this same Requiem performed in memory of the 
English soldiers killed during the past four years in fighting against 
Germany. It was a scene and an experience of great dignity and 
worth. All these are instances of fine art in the most important 
human sense. 

Art is so often thought of as something merely ornamental, as 
something irrelevant to other values. But there are occasions con- 
trolled by an earnest purpose and with an atmosphere that is spir- 
itual and perhaps almost mystic, at least for some, and these occa- 
sions demand the kind of beauty that is appropriate and without 
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which they can not have the impressive quality they ought to have. 
Other occasions of a different sort call for the beauty that is appro- 
priate to them; some are earnest and with a little of the quality of 
ritual; some are gay and seek to have the atmosphere of joy or 
merriment; what is beauty for one would be abomination for the 
other. A work of art that impresses me very much is one that most 
eritics pronounce bad art. This is the statue in London on a public 
street, of Edith Cavell. It is not meant to be an ornament or a 
thing of beauty in the usual decorative sense. It is a monument, 
something more like a sacrifice to a loyalty, to a memory. 

Art like this may be said to have a vocation. The instances just 
referred to as art that was unforgettable were bits of earnest ritual 
and we must not forget that so much of the art collected in museums 
was conceived and made for temples, sanctuaries, cathedrals. 

Art, and by that term I mean fine art, the kind of thing pro- 
duced by what we commonly call an artist, is a subject-matter of 
the greatest diversity. Its history is a detail in the history of 
civilization, it expresses the imagination, the spiritual level, a cer- 
tain cultivation of the community that has it and uses it. It would 
seem that the question, ‘‘ What is art?’’, ought to be important, or 
at least interesting. Somehow it seems to me of no importance at 
all except for the academic eloquence of a lecture platform. Never- 
theless this is the question to the answer of which I shall try to 
make some small contribution. Whether the effort is worth while 
remains to be seen. I have no wish to dispute the theories of any 
one, and my ideas, such as they are, are not offered as footnotes to 
any system of philosophy. 

I may seem to contradict what I have said with academic con- 
fidence for a long time. That is because the subject is so rich, so 
varied, so intricate, so blended with other things. Let me begin 
by explaining how I use the two words ‘‘esthetics’’ and ‘‘art.’’ 


II 


As commonly understood today, the word ‘‘esthetics’’ means the 
analysis and study of beauty. In using the word, it is hardly pos- 
sible to deviate very much from this usage, especially when one’s 
way of handling it leads on to an opinion about fine art in general. 
I myself incline to go back to the ancient meaning of the word 
aisthesis, the meaning that Kant was faithful to when he called an 
early part of the Critique of Pure Reason the Aesthetic. What I 
mean by esthetics is, however, by no means so broad as atsthesis. 
It is that part of the total aisthesis, or what used to be called the 
immediate, that has the qualities of beauty, of ugliness, of both, or 
of neither in so far as this absence of both is felt as a definite quality. 
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It is that part of aisthesis that awakens the reaction of a certain 
type of valuation. Also, the world of aisthesis has at least one 
characteristic; it is always now. And this now is the empirical 
today. 

Experience is always of today, which is, of course, a now of 
memories, regrets, purposes, and hopes, of reactions to many things 
that are behind the scenes or exist only as dreams and superstitions 
do. Scattered about in this world of passing aisthesis are the quali- 
ties of beauty and ugliness, or something like an actual quality of 
their absence, not floating mystically free, but qualities of things 
and facts, things and facts that may be useful or dangerous, and 
which are valued accordingly, but which are liked and disliked also 
for their beauty-ugliness complexion. A decaying carcass, a loath- 
some smell, a shrieking discord is as much a case of aisthesis as is 
the Fifth Symphony perfectly performed. The world is full of 
things to which we react with a yes-attitude or a no-attitude, or a 
complex of both. The rejection of the esthetically disagreeable, 
because it is disliked, is as positive an esthetic reaction as any other. 
Speaking roughly, the same thing may be both tool and ornament, 
an instrument and a work of art, a utility and an eyesore. And 
nothing is more obvious than this. Also it is a commonplace that 
things taste good and bad, smell and feel good and bad, sound good 
and bad, and look good and bad. And the word ‘‘good’’ means the 
same kind of aisthesis value in each case. When we say something 
is good or bad, we raise another question because of ambiguity of 
statement. 

Experience is always of today, but that today is a complex of 
today, yesterday, and tomorrow. Yesterday was the cradle of today. 
We learn by experience. And today is the cradle of tomorrow. 
One often realizes that too late. That is because things so often 
have two kinds of value, now-value and tool or future-value. The 
tool is important now because it is a means to an end, and the end 
is a now-value sequence that may extend through many years, and 
is often conceived as belonging to the lifetime of someone else. So 
much for the word ‘‘esthetics.’’ Now as to the word ‘‘art.’’ 


III 


When one uses the word ‘‘artist,’’ one thinks of Milton, Leon- 
ardo, Bach, Giotto, Bramante, Phidias. Men like these are teachers 
and examples to thousands of others. They bring something into 
the world that is of great value there in more ways than one. 

In addition to these creative artists, there are those that execute 
the ideas or compositions of others in music, architecture, and more 
or less in other fields, people of the greatest technical finesse with- 
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out whose workmanship the creations of others could often never 
really live. And there is the host of nameless ones that have pro- 
duced the Volkslieder of many languages, than which nothing is 
more human and spontaneous. And there is also the peasant that 
plays on his little wooden pipe for his own satisfaction and perhaps 
to please his children. Sometimes he can improvise little themes. 
There is the pioneer that builds his house in some remote place and 
who has no sense of proportion, and aims only at what he considers 
practical utility. Art may be anything from a teaspoon to the 
Parthenon or the Divine Comedy. What then do I mean by the 
word? Speaking roughly, as a crude generalization, human art 
is what is created by any human effort to produce beauty in the 
world, be it ever so transitory. This statement may have to be 
modified in many ways. And I am quite aware that I shall use 
the word ‘‘art’’ to mean different things, now the work of art pro- 
duced, now the human effort to produce it, now, perhaps, the spirit 
in which that effort is made. 

Viewing the term ‘‘art’’ in this comprehensive sense, one sees 
how concern about beauty, good looks, esthetic pretentiousness, is 
a constantly recurring factor of the human scene through all the 
history of it that we know. And the term ‘‘art’’ thus used is not 
merely vast, it is also restricted. As I have indicated, I use the 
word in its usual sense of fine art. A grain elevator, a sewer, a 
crowbar, is not a work of art unless it is meant to have not only the 
intended tool efficiency, but the so-called esthetic values also. These 
must, I say, be intended. The thing liked or admired for itself as 
well as for its tool-utility may have esthetic value by accident, or 
quite incidentally. All art is man-made, and though a screwdriver 
might be a work of art, the peculiar quality that would make it so 
must be not only man-made but man-designed. Not that this makes 
it worth any more in the human scene, once it is put there. But 
this is an aspect of life where one thing shades into another, or seems 
to, and where definitions must not be treated with mathematical 
piety. 

IV 


I am using the word ‘‘beauty’’ more than I like to. It is too 
suggestive of prettiness, and a little later I shall wish to extend it 
to mean something for which the label ‘‘beauty’’ might seem arti- 
ficial. It is just these deviations into the unexpected that interest 
me; they suggest that perhaps the theme is not so bloated with 
futility as I thought it was. 

It may cause a little surprise if I refer to the orthodox distine- 
tion between use and beauty as one of fundamental importance, and 
announce that what I have to say is based largely on that distinction. 
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An electric lamp is a tool, but it can be beautiful to look at, a 
satisfaction to the spirit, as it can be hideous. It has two kinds of 
value, not to be confused. When one thinks of use in contrast to 
beauty, one naturally thinks of the lamp as a tool that brings light 
where it is wanted, so that work or play may go on. The causal 
efficiency we think of is the intended efficiency of the tool. But the 
other values, the beauty or aisthesis values, may and often do have 
consequences of a different order. The beauty of the lamp, or of 
a poem, or of a person, may have what we may, for the moment, call 
spiritual values. Thus causality is not confined to the physical 
efficacy of the lamp, poem, or person in the usual meaning of the 
term; and what I have called ‘‘now value’’ in contrast with tool 
or future value is itself a blend of both now and future values. The 
analysis of all this shades quickly into a complex of verbal contra- 
dictions, a complex which here, at least, is generated by dialectic 
more than by description, and which lies, I think, outside the field 
of reference we are concerned with. For when I speak of the tool 
value of the lamp, I mean the tool efficiency intended, not other 
causalities unforeseen. And when I speak of now or aisthesis values, 
I mean only such values as are experienced now, and not conse- 
quences which follow unexpectedly, though naturally, upon the gen- 
eration of these now-values. What alone keeps some pretense of 
order in the real world is the inevitable power and authority of 
the causality value, the fact that everybody concerned is a z06n 
politikon, and that we learn in spite of the allurements of today to 
pay insurance for the now that is to come. 

The old term ‘‘beauty and use’’ is expressive of much sanity. 
It is a term we all understand, though the analysis of it is not so 
simple as I used to think. A garment may be warm and useful but 
sadly unbecoming, and a table lamp may be a thing of beauty, though 
far from being of the practical use intended. The two words are 
different. So, like many other innocent ones, I thought that the 
difference referred to in the properties of the lamp or garment was 
the last word about them. Just as the beauty of a Japanese sword 
is the beauty of a sword that is of Japanese craftsmanship and pur- 
pose, so one of Giotto’s frescoes has for what seems its soul or es- 
sence the selected bit of Christian doctrinal imagination that it was 
Giotto’s purpose to illustrate, giving his rendering such beauty as 
he could. This is nothing new, but today it seems to me that to 
detach the so-called esthetic values from other values of the thing 
they all belong to is to dilute and emaciate, by over-simplification, 
the esthetic appreciation itself. One of the most beautiful statues 
in the world is the marble Demeter of the British Museum. I used 
to say that so far as the beauty of the statue was concerned, it made 
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no difference whether it represented Demeter, Artemis, Madame de 
Pompadour, or Isolde. What I meant was that the marble figure, 
as such, has as a visual object its own intrinsic values and that 
experience in this field develops just this sense of discriminating 
one kind of value from another, the primary value of the visual 
object as such from the secondary enriching values contributed by 
the imagination or memory, and which alone and by themselves, 
though they might make a block of marble interesting, could never 
make it beautiful. The marble Demeter was found in what had been 
a sanctuary. The church of Demeter and Persephone was an in- 
stitution in ancient Greece of the greatest social value, and its 
mythology is touched with the deep beauty of a human poetry. As 
a work of art, the statue is a man-made thing and as a man-made 
thing, not made to function as a physical thing in the world of 
physical mechanics, but in what I call a world of the imagination— 
as such a work of art, what I have called its soul or essence is con- 
tributed by the purpose of a human parent who regarded his off- 
spring as an end and not merely as a means. The marble Demeter 
was, like many figures of the Virgin Mary, both end and means, but 
I think we may be sure that her perfection as an end is a subtle aid 
to her efficiency as a means. Meaning by primary values the beauty 
or ugliness of immediate aisthesis, these values, identical in every 
respect but not contributed by association or interpretation, can 
qualify the object whether it be man-made or nature-made, and 
thus what I call primary values can not distinguish a man-made 
from a nature-made thing, especially in view of the fact that these 
primary values may amount to zero, and that consequently the thing 
may be neither good nor bad, a mere thing of no primary value at 
all, whatever may have been the good intentions of its parent. 


Vv 


I am using another fragment of the obvious, namely, that a real 
mountain, a sunrise, a wild faun, are never works of art, because 
they are nature-made and not man-made, though pictures of them 
probably would be art. They would not be art, however, if made 
only for sale or exchange, or to cover a hole in the wall. Now, 
whether we speak of a statue, a tile of a certain color and finish, or 
a pair of shoes made by the skilled and conscientious hands of an 
old-fashioned cobbler, makes no difference. Any work of art has 
something that no nature-made thing can have, because in a figura- 
tive sense the art-thing is a child of a human maker, and as his or 
her child it has an intrinsic value of its own that is not identical 
with its use in the way of generating other values whatever these 
may be. And this something that no nature-made thing can have, 
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and no man-made thing that is exclusively a tool can have, seems to 
me just now to be the soul or essence of any work of art however 
transitory. And this soul or essence does not depend upon what I 
call the primary or purely sensory values. This, I confess, sur- 
prised me. Most art is very bad but, if it is art at all, it is born 
with its human essence. The parent did his best. And when I 
speak of art as bad art, I refer to the inferiority of its primary values 
which are its values for immediate perception, and not values con- 
tributed by association or imaginative interpretation. Here let me 
quote a passage by Gilbert Murray, to which I happen to owe a 
great deal. Professor Murray is explaining why no translation of 
fine Greek poetry is possible which shall give again the atmosphere 
and quality of the original. Accordingly he does not claim to give 
a translation of Euripides which shall be in quality at all like the 
Greek text. He writes: 


The light of the original shines through it, and the music of the original 
echoes round it. Creech’s versions of Horace and Theocritus may possess as 
little ‘‘art of speech’’ as their famous critic implies—I speak without preju- 
dice, never having seen them. They may be to us unreadable; bad verse in 
themselves, and full of Creech’s tiresome personality, the Horace no Horace of 
ours, and the Theocritus utterly unlike Theocritus. But to Creech himself, how 
different it all was! He did not know how bad his lines were. He did not feel 
any veil of intervening Creech. To him the Theocritus was not Creech, but pure 
Theocritus. When he read his baldest lines his voice, no doubt, trembled with 
emotion. But it was the original that caused the emotion. The original was 
always there, present to him in a kind of symbol, its beauty perhaps even in- 
creased by that idealization and endearment which naturally attend the long 
and loving service of one human mind to another. 


What Professor Murray here says is that Creech was so thrilled 
by the secondary values of his own translation that he was blind 
to the unhappy quality of primary ones in this particular case. 
There has been active discussion as to whether certain stones 
picked up in England were very crude and primitive stone tools, the 
earliest so far found from the paleolithic age, or whether they were 
mere stones, smoothed perhaps in some now vanished river. It 
might conceivably happen that something that had been regarded 
as a work of art should turn out to be a nature-made curio. In 
that case it would immediately cease to be a work of art. Neverthe- 
less, all its primary values as an object of sense-perception, what its 
beauty depended upon, would remain. Secondary values and par- 
entage would vanish and with them would depart the soul or essence 
of the art-thing. Any art-thing must be designed or made with the 
intention that it have this undefinable aspect called beauty, or 
something very akin to it, and at the same time its essence or spirit 
is not in the fact that to some extent beauty is there, but in the fact 
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that putting and having it there was the concern or part of the 
concern of its maker. 

Art, thus conceived, might be illustrated by the Zeus of Phidias 
at Olympia, or a birthday cake, by the Bach Air in D, or by an 
artistically designed henhouse, by a dinner plate or a peasant’s 
two-wheeled cart, by a railway station, a dog kennel, or a typewriter. 


VI 


I saw, last spring, an exhibition of experimental efforts to ar- 
range the room occupied by a child so as to awaken the youngster’s 
spontaneous though perhaps unconscious liking, its esthetic respon- 
siveness. Success in this direction, it was felt, would help to har- 
monize the beginner’s world, and reduce, if not remove, various 
frictions and irritations. Here was at least a recognition of the 
normal functioning of the sense of beauty in its embryonic stage. 
The little rooms were primarily tools, perhaps not art things at all. 

We can not tell positively whether animals have the sense of 
beauty or not, but for me it is hard to believe that some of the higher 
ones do not have it, at least at the mating season; and that is when 
the human creature is most awake to it. This sensitivity is so akin 
to biological response of like and dislike, of desiring, of seeking and 
avoiding. 

VII 


One most interesting point in this general field has, I think, 
been hardly touched upon, and that is the esthetic feeling of primi- 
tive peoples toward their own art. The styles, technique, practical 
purposes, social functioning of what we call art objects, have been 
well approached. Perhaps what I call their esthetic feeling is not 
different from our own. Professor Boas has written a fine work 
on primitive art, but it is nearly all about craftmanship, design, and 
sources of decoration. He does say, however: * ‘‘ Among primitive 
people the xadévcayabév coincide. Goodness and beauty are the 
same. Do they, then, possess the same keenness of esthetic appre- 
ciation that is found in at least part of our population? I believe 
we may safely say that, in the narrow field of art that is charac- 
teristic of each people, the enjoyment of beauty is quite the same 
as among ourselves—intense among a few, slight among the mass.”’ 
Also the ‘‘art style of the Northwest Coast Indians can be fully 
understood only as an integral part of the structure of Northwest 
Coast culture.’’ 

Professor Boas refers to what is to me a point of major interest 
and is, I think, a point of great importance, how art functions in 


3 Franz Boas: Primitive Art, p. 356. 
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the culture it belongs to. What Professor Boas and others suggest is 
that the art of a culture, Chinese, Spanish, Middletown, helps greatly 
to make it a culture to possess and belong to. That art is a great 
force in a social world in generating a spiritual culture such as found 
its voice in Dante, Pericles, Moliére, Duccio, Plato, Phidias, in the 
architects of the Cathedral of Chartres and the makers of its glass, 
Here we raise the question: What does art do in the world that 
brought it forth? A question that I, at least, can answer hardly at 
all, except to say that without art that world would be without 
imagination because it would lack the machinery for expressing it 
and generating it. It would be a world of practical industry, com- 
petition, and literal-minded reform. And that statement, too, is a 
bit temperamental. 

Here I must diverge for a moment upon a theme that deserves 
a considerable book—Why is the word ‘‘art’’ so commonly thought 
to mean something exceptional, rare, precious, expensive, and illus- 
trated more genuinely by something from the time of Phidias or 
Botticelli than by anything of to-day? Every bit of art was once of 
to-day, whenever that was. 

No doubt many things contribute to the answer of the question 
I refer to. I will mention one. The nineteenth century was, in west- 
ern Europe, a period of industry and science. Religion faded out 
and with it faded a vast world of mythology and habitual imagina- 
tion. Art calls for a certain spontaneity, a certain freedom of 
metaphor, a naive identification of facts and values. Before the 
nineteenth century, art was an element in a world where aristocracy 
was important and conspicuous, and art provided a machinery for 
praising it. It may be that art is not easily at home in a democracy 
where the machine counts for so much and work by hand for so little, 
where the dreamer is less free to be an inspired fool, and where the 
eccentric genius seems a heretic in the Mid-Victorian dream of nature- 
made equality and mediocrity ; a world where common sense every- 
where is one, perhaps where nothing is uncommon and where noth- 
ing ought to be. As a distinguished sociologist said a few years 
since, ‘‘ Americans talk much of liberty but what they want is uni- 
formity.’’ And we are assured that the world is being American- 
ized. Art has become something exotic, not something that is a mat- 
ter of course; many feel estranged because it seems a cult of the 
Virgin Mary, Saints, Christian ecstasies, Apollo, Aphrodite, or Jupi- 
ter. They voice the provincialism of progress. And, of course, in 
these remarks I have used the word ‘‘art’’ in the small bookish sense 
that I dislike. In that sense, the traditional one, the possession of 
art is a gesture of social self-importance. The coming of democracy 
in the nineteenth century may have been a salvation of the western 
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world, but in a sense it may have been like the engulfing of the Hel- 
lenistic world by the Middle Ages. The twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies evolved an art of great beauty, dignity, and social meaning. 
But in a society where art is rare, precious, and unusual, people can 
not be expected to regard it as an altogether normal circumstance. 
It may easily be art of the dull, the self-important, and the clever. 
It may be that a world of practical industry is much to be preferred, 
but that, I candidly fear, is not a world where art will be uncon- 
sciously at home. Whatever brought it about, something happened 
parallel with the industrial, the social, the intellectual revolutions 
in western Kurope that left its civilization indifferent to art, to 
the skilled beautifying of its world. In China it happened a little 
later, with the invasion of habits and tastes not native to the East, 
and which the East could not translate into the art it understood. 
In the West, quantity machine production, the death of handicrafts, 
the passing of aristocracy with its emphasis on esthetic style, the 
growth of democratic Middletown, the introduction of efficiency in 
charge instead of established local customs, styles, and rather pious 
and unquestioning tradition, the breaking down of social and spir- 
itual frontiers, something very like what has happened in China— 
these and no doubt many other things overturned the soil that was, 
after all, art’s garden just as the invasion of missionaries and traders 
into Africa has been followed by the gradual dying of its native art. 
I do not for a moment say we want that old garden back for the sake 
of the art that blossomed in it, but a machine-made world is very 
different (God be thanked, perhaps!) from one of skilled and con- 
scientious handicraft. For, whatever happens, we pay a certain 
price, and sometimes the price is greater than democracy realizes. 
We see pictures of the Sphinx, of the sculptures from the earlier 
Parthenon, of the art of Delphi, of Greek vase paintings, of An- 
nunciations, of pilgrimages from earth to heaven, of a crucified 
Savior, of Buddha, of Voltaire, of ladies of the court of L’état 
c’est moi. These are for us but fantastic ornaments; of course art 
belongs to a childish and a passé world. The question ‘‘What were 
such things for?’’ is one that writers about art, and professors of 
its history and styles, seem never to ask. Nevertheless, an interest in 
beauty is being born again; of that I think we may be fairly sure. 

When, as to-day, art itself is so characterized by a struggle to 
escape, where our esthetic appreciation is so harnessed in the lan- 
guage of a tradition, it is interesting to seek a better acquaintance 
with so-called primitive art, and so I return to Miss Bunzel’s book 
on The Pueblo Potter. 

The writer explains that her book is an attempt ‘‘to enter fully 
into the mind of primitive artists; to see their technique and style, 
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not as they appear objectively to students of museum collections, 
but as these appear to the artists themselves. . . .”’ 

The art of every tribe has its own style, and the word ‘‘style’’ 
here means, I think, not what is characteristic of the individual but 
of the group. Each individual artist uses naturally the style of his 
group as inevitably as he uses its language. It would seem that 
every craftsman must be a stereotype. ‘‘In Zuni this is the case.’’ 
Nevertheless the artist is regarded as a productive individual and 
independent originality is what is esteemed and expected. The 
gifted artist in any culture is, within limits, a non-conformist; his 
coming is always an event, and in two eases, described by Miss Bun- 
zel, such individuals have recently appeared. ‘‘Nampeyo, a potter 
of Hano, revived and adapted the ancient ware of Sikyatki. She did 
not copy Sikyatki patterns, her imagination recreated the Sikyatki 
sense of form. An even more striking personality is Julian Martinez 
of San Idelfonso.’’ ... He and his wife, working together, in- 
vented a new technique and a new style of ornament... . ‘‘Mate- 
rial in the form of decorative motives, he took wherever he found 
it. His discriminating and imaginative use of what came his way 
has produced a style of rare distinction. In both cases the new style 
has, within a few years, completely displaced old types of ware and 
ornament. ... 


‘‘The writer has studied other artistic productions of the Zuni 
and other Pueblo tribes, especially their tales, songs, chants, dances 
and rituals.’’ ... For Miss Bunzel’s study of these, see the 47th 
Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology. All of these 
activities are the . . . ‘‘response to a double motivation—the achieve- 
ment of some obvious external end, tool efficiency,—frequently the 
control of supernatural forees—and the gratification of the esthetic 


sense. 

‘*Songs, prayers, rituals, all have their purely formal characters, 
often greatly elaborated. .. .’’ 

Much of the decorative design and pattern of Pueblo pottery has 
its imaginative meaning. Here are a few of those that Miss Bunzel 
has collected. The meanings attached were nearly all obtained 
from the makers themselves in 1924, and most of them were veri- 
fied in 1925. 

Two pots are decorated with the figure of a deer. The makers 
of them explained this by saying: ‘‘We paint the deer so that our 
husbands have good luck in hunting. Deerskins are so expensive 
we can not buy them any more, and so we like to have pictures of 
the deer in our houses like the white people have pictures of God.’’ 

Another pot has a design representing a little cloud. The ex- 
planation is: ‘‘The little cloud left all alone in the sky after a storm. 
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She is left alone when the other rain-makers come to make rain 
because during her life she never went to dances. She is lonely and 
the Milky Way comes to visit her.’’ 

One pot is decorated with water birds. ‘‘ We like to paint the 
water birds because they live in the water and so the jar will never 
be empty.”’ 

Another pot has a picture of a dragon-fly. ‘‘He has been caught 
in the rain and the wings stand out straight and bedraggled. A 
prayer for rain.’’ 

Another pot has a design meant to represent a lonely cloud. ‘‘This 
is the little cloud all alone in the sky after it has cleared. The people 
who do not go to dances are like that when they die and go to the 
village of the Masked Gods. When the Masked Gods come back to 
Itiwana, she will not be able to come with them, but will have to stay 
all alone like a cloud after the sky has cleared. And she will always 
be looking and looking for some one to come. That is why they 
paint eyes looking out in all directions.’’ 

There is a great deal more, including much from Miss Bunzel, 
that I would like to say about the art of the American Indians. Of 
exceptional interest are the sand paintings of the Navajos, and it 
is a great pity to pass them by here for lack of space. Also their 
silver work and woven blankets and rugs are distinguished examples 
of fine art. 

In 1930 there was an exposition in Brussels of primitive Negro 
African art and an illustrated supplement of the catalogue by J. 
Maes and H. Lavachery was published. The reviewer of it in the 
American Journal of Archaeology (Vol. XXXVI, No. 1, January- 
March, 1932, p. 87) writes as follows: 

“Tt would be ridiculous to overlook the powerful effect of primi- 
tive especially Negro art on western Europe in recent times, but, as 
Mr. Maes points out, this inspirational value for us does not take 
into account the whole beauty of Congo sculpture,’’ and quoting 
Mr. Maes the reviewer continues: ‘‘To appreciate the profound 
beauty of Negro art in general and especially the sculpture of the 
Congo one must see the subject as part of the native life, sense its 
personal significance, piercing through the screen which conceals the 
significance of the object which the artist has produced. To sep- 
arate the object from its social meaning, to forget its ethnic réle in 
order to see ideally and seek there only its aesthetic aspect is to de- 
prive it of its meaning and its purpose.”’ 

The European artist aims at copying in more or less detail some- 
thing that he can observe, but the mid-African does nothing of the 
sort. Some details of his subject seem of dominant importance and 
he emphasizes these in a way that turns his work of art into what 
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seems to us a monstrosity, until we become accustomed to his pro- 
cedure. The resulting figure never aims at reproducing an actual 
model but is designed by the full force of his native feeling and 
imagining, and to miss this is to miss what is most characteristic and 
genuine. 


VIII 


There are very interesting passages in a work entitled Buddhist 
Art in Its Relation to Buddhist Ideals, four lectures given at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts by a Japanes scholar, Mr. Anesaki. 
This volume is dedicated to Francis of Assisi because the writer feels 
so much connection between this Italian saint and the Buddha whom 
he reveres. Here are a few lines from his Preface (page viii) : 


I was born in Kyoto, the centre of Japanese Buddhism and Buddhist art, 
and was, in my early years, quite intimate with the relics of art stored in the 
temples in and about the city. But my sense for art was overshadowed by my 
study of philosophy, especially of English agnosticism. Later, when I studied 
German idealism, during my student years in Tokyo and Germany, a revival 
of Buddhist idealism became a powerful factor of my mental life, and enabled 
me to appreciate more deeply than ever before the ideals of the Buddhist and 
the Christian religions. My journeys in Italy, in 1902 and 1908, especially 
the latter, had the effect of awakening my remembrance of Buddhist Art, and 
thus a high admiration for Buddhist painting has become inseparably connected 
with a similar feeling for that of the Italian Quattrocentists, just as my devo- 
tion to Honen, the pietist saint of Japanese Buddhism, has been linked with 
my reverent attachment to the Christian saint who preached to birds and wrote 
the Canticle of the Sun. 


What I call attention to, however, is that much of art, whether 
it represents the Virgin Mary or Buddha or Apollo or some primi- 
tive deity, stimulates and functions for the different worlds of 
imagination in a way that we have every right to call spiritual, how- 
ever superstitious it may otherwise be: and also that this world of 
imagination is, throughout certain chapters in the history of culture, 
a socially integrating force. It is a factor in social psychology which 
is, I think, of the greatest moment. The author begins his text as 
follows: 


It is almost needless to say that art and religion are two of the most potent 
factors of human life. Art stimulates fancy by visualizing and perpetuating 
beauty; it also tranquilizes the mind of man by inducing it to contemplate what 
underlies the loveliness of forms and colors. Religion gives man new life; it is 
an inspiration to the vigorous and a consolation to the weak; it incites man to 
activity, even to the risk of death, but it also pacifies him and transforms the 
wolf into a lamb. These two factors have almost always been associated 
throughout the history of mankind. Religious faith has invariably found ex- 
pression in art, which, in turn, has derived the inspiration of its highest achieve- 
ment from religion. 
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Some of this sounds, I think, a little naive, but it is, perhaps, 
thereby a better example of what I wish to point out. The writer 
misses, however, just the point I try to emphasize. Religious faith 
has no doubt invariably found expression in art, and art in turn has 
very often derived the inspiration of its highest achievement from 
religion. My point, however, is that without what we call art which 
provides not only so much of the machinery of religious ritual but 
presents the imaginative and, if you like, superstitious doctrines to 
the very senses of the worshipper, religion would not have much of 
a career. 

One of the plates in the volume from which these quotations are 
taken is a picture of Kwanon as the Merciful All Mother by an 
artist who died as late as 1888. Mr. Anesaki speaks, as follows, of 
the artist and his theme (page 18) : 


His conception was the inexhaustible love of Kwanon, the Mother of All, 
who is sending her offspring from the realm of light and purity down to the 
world of sorrows and tribulations. She stands in the midst of golden illumina- 
tion and resplendent clouds. Her left hand carries a tiny branch of willow, a 
symbol of weakness, and from the flask held in her right hand falls a drop of 
water, the water of wisdom, which forms a transparent globe containing a baby. 
The child looks back in gratitude or in farewell towards the mother above, his 
lovely hands joined in adoration. The place where the baby is destined to be 
born is the world of dark clouds among which rugged peaks are seen. The 
love of the mother, a virgin mother of heavenly dignity, is a pure maternal love, 
but it exhibits a depth of tragic compassion. She knows the toils her baby is 
going to encounter in the world below, but she is resolute in sending him there 
and sure that he will confront heroically the troubles of human life, and carry 
among mankind the love and wisdom of his mother by emulating the spirit of 
Buddha’s saints. 


May I repeat?—the writer assumes that the painter of this ex- 
guisite picture is giving expression to what belongs to the collective 
imagination of his people. But he does not point out that without 
a host of other artists who lived and worked long before him the 
artist who died in 1888 would have had little to express. Again I wish 
that Mr. Anesaki had expressed himself a little less tenderly. If he 
could have written his book in Japanese perhaps he might have done 
So. 

One other point of great consequence may be mentioned here. 
A world rich in art is a world where emotion is not starved, where 
there is atmosphere of ideals, where one is not surrounded by physi- 
cal mediocrity, gestures of what is spirtually commonplace. In 
philosophical discussion, the word ‘‘emotion’’ is hardly respectable, 
and I agree that in emotion there should be a temperance that makes 
it something to be diffused and distributed through much of life. I 
am not advocating storm and stress. And I think that where the 
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human scene cares for the values of the now that we are always liv- 
ing, disciplined emotion is more at home. And of course this must 
be cultivated with wisdom, discipline, and discretion. 

I seem to be speaking of art as a power, a social influence, as 
something to be used. And I do not think this contradicts anything 
I said before, which was that the beauty of an electric lamp must be 
distinguished from the use and importance of the lamp in lighting 
the room. And I mean by tool what is intentionally so used.* 


WENDELL T. BusH. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





ON THE NATURE OF MEANING 


HENEVER we try to analyze belief or meaning or any other 
of the constitutive processes of thought, the object of our 
enquiry becomes confused with the act of thinking about it, so that 
although the process itself is intuitively apprehended, it eludes 
theoretical description ; and yet, for this very same reason, whenever 
we have succeeded in describing one of these familiar aspects of 
thought, our description must be simple and irresistible, so that the 
common run of intelligent persons will feel at once, on hearing it, 
that this is just what they would have said themselves. Convinced 
that neglect of this requirement has prevented us from getting a 
clear view of the nature of meaning (although the subject has been 
pursued with special zeal in recent years) it is with the needs of 
the common man in mind that I approach the subject here. The 
concept is in itself simple, but it occurs in a great variety of settings, 
so that if the discussion once turns that way it is likely to plunge 
deeper and deeper into a quagmire of useless distinctions. I have 
tried to avoid that danger by exploring merely what might be called 
the ‘‘gross structure’’ of the concept. 


I 


Meaning is the relation between two associated ideas, one of 
which is appreciably more interesting than the other. The less in- 
teresting of the two ideas is always the symbol; the more interesting 
is the thing symbolized (which I shall refer to as the goal). This 
inequality of interest creates a feeling of tension or tendency which 
distinguishes meaning from mere context. Thus the sound of car- 
pet-slippers shuffling over the kitchen floor means for me that the 
charwoman has come, because the sound itself is of little importance, 
while her arrival does have some practical interest. I have been 


4To be continued in next issue, No. 9. 
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watching the clouds on the horizon from time to time and notice 
with surprise that one of them does not appear to be moving; 
suddenly it ceases to be a cloud at all and I realize that I see Mount 
Baker. The white conical patch is unchanged so far as the image 
thrown on my retina is concerned, yet it has become for me a very 
different thing. In this case not only does the percept mean first 
cloud, then mountain, but the fact that the white patch does not 
move with the other white patches means first ‘‘not a cloud,’’ then 
‘*Mount Baker.”’ 

Speech-sounds make admirable symbols precisely because they 
are intrinsically so uninteresting and their relation to the things 
they mean is so arbitrary. They have a kind of stolid unity which 
permits them to stay before the mind, and it is thanks to this sta- 
bility that we can combine them into sentences and thus build up 
complicated thought-structures. This is why persons unskilled in 
psychological analysis suppose the meaning of words to be very 
definite and tangible. They picture a series of symbols going forth, 
each bearing its own bit of meaning, like a stream of electrons each 
with its charge of electricity, or like the cash boxes in an old- 
fashioned dry-goods store. The hearer strips the words of their 
burdens, puts the bits of meaning together, and has before him the 
meaning of a sentence. Of course, words can not and do convey 
anything; they are merely intricate stimuli, which may or may not 
arouse in the hearer the thoughts which we wish him to entertain. 
Nothing but sounds and melodies actually pass from one person to the 
senses of another: meaning remains the private possession of each. 
If I wish to communicate with some one I can do so only by uttering 
sounds which are associated with my thought, trusting that in the 
mind of my interlocutor they will have similar associations and 
will make his thoughts resemble my own. We can not explain color 
to a man born blind, or remorse to a moral imbecile; language must 
appeal to experiences which the hearer has had and ean recall. 
We can, it is true, by suggesting a combination of familiar elements 
and by the use of metaphors, create novelties in the mind of another: 
we can tell him what a dragon looks like, or describe the feelings of 
Hannibal as he first caught sight of Italy from the Alps, but only 
in so far as he already possesses the sensational or affective Gestalten 
appropriate to the case. 

A glance at the dictionary will verify the reader’s suspicion that 
the definition of ‘‘meaning’’ I have given here is much narrower 
than the range of its familiar uses. If the word is to be used as 
a philosophical term, however, we ought to decide upon some precise 
acceptation and stick to it. The use of the word to designate the 
thing symbolized (as well as the relation of symbolism) is so in- 
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veterate and so convenient that it can no longer be avoided even in 
technical language; nor does it actually give rise to any serious 
confusions. But we should distinguish very carefully between sym- 
bols and signals, and refrain from using ‘‘meaning’’ when we are 
really talking of implication or reference. 

The difference between symbol and signal is rather hard to grasp 
because the two things commonly occur together; the important 
point is that the signal arouses activities in which it afterwards 
plays no part, while in true language words are at once a stimulus 
and the medium of thought. The signal leads to an action; the true 
symbol makes us think about something. The signal may merely 
set in motion a conditioned reflex: when we hear or see a symbol we 
ask ourselves: ‘‘What does it mean?’’ A military command, such 
as ‘‘Squads to the rightabout!’’ means something to the recruit; to 
the veteran it is a mere signal, 

The term ‘‘implication’’ should be strictly reserved for deserib- 
ing the objective relational nexus in which every object is enmeshed, 
and the realization of which constitutes judgment or inference. You 
have seen many foot-prints in the sand as you walked along some 
bathing-beach, and every one of them implied the presence of a 
human being; but they meant nothing to you because you were not 
interested in them. Yet when Crusoe saw a foot-print on the shore 
of his island it meant a great deal to him, because he realized the 
implication. Of course, not all meanings correspond to implications, 
since there are many associations of ideas which have no logical 
ground. The point of my illustration is the contrast between mean- 
ing as a mental event with implication as an objective fact. Refer- 
ence I take to be a special case of implication, wherein two objects 
are related via a mind. It differs from meaning in this respect: 
the goal of meaning is an idea; the goal of reference is an object. 
To this subject I will presently return. 


II 


Having defined meaning as the relation between ideas unequal 
in interest, I must do what I can to clarify these two terms. Both, 
unfortunately, involve obscure metaphysical problems: it is there- 
fore wisest to exhibit rather than to define them. 

Interest may be called the subjective aspect of importance—the 
value of a thing in so far as it affects a human being. It is more 
accurate, perhaps, to say ‘‘value-relations,’’ since we are interested 
in escaping from evils as well as in securing goods: the farmer, for 
example, is interested in getting his wheat in before a storm. Why 
some things are important and others not, is a very difficult question. 
The theory of evolution offers a kind of generalized solution; yet 
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the application to particular cases is usually very disappointing. 
Why does the heart of a paleontologist pound furiously when he 
discovers a new species of trilobite? and why does Saint Blandina 
prefer being gobbled up by lions to putting a few pinches of incense 
on the altars of the state? The biological explanations of such 
phenomena have the air of being headed the right way, yet they 
certainly fall short of the goal; and anyone who is content with 
loose talk about the libido or the head-instinct is assuredly no 
philosopher. 

It is important to distinguish very carefully between interest 
and attention. When a dog is hunting a rabbit, the rabbit is cer- 
tainly the center of interest for him; and yet his attention is fixed 
upon the scent, which is merely the symbol of the rabbit. So, in 
our reasonings, we attend very strictly to the trail of symbols, 
pausing at intervals to envisage our goal, then quickly turning our 
attention back to the symbols. Attention or awareness thus appears 
to be durchaus instrumental. We are aware of the means by which 
most of the time, and only occasionally catch a glimpse of the goal. 
We are aware that our words have meaning; we are aware that our 
actions are purposive; but we are not often aware of the meanings 
and purposes themselves. 

The use of the word ‘‘idea’’ in our definition involves us in even 
greater difficulties than beset the word ‘‘interest.’’ ‘‘Why do you 
say that meaning is a relation between ideas?’’ you may ask; ‘‘ When 
I use a word to refer to a ship, it is the real ship I mean, not my 
idea of a ship. Even when I speak about ‘my idea of a ship,’ as I 
did just now, I objectify the concept and deal with it as a mere 
phenomenon.’’ 

There is, first of all, a confusion here between meaning and 
reference. If a real ship is in view and you refer to it, using the 
word ‘‘ship,’’ you at once mean the idea ‘‘ship’’ and call my atten- 
tion to the presence of an object. It is the idea, not the symbol, that 
refers to the real. If you tell me that your grandfather came round 
the Horn in a sailing-ship, your words mean (i.e., lead me to) an 
idea, and this idea or mental process of mine bears a definite relation 
to a real grandfather and a real ship. Without pretending to solve 
any metaphysical problems, I should like to describe what seems to 
me the best way of dealing with this particular relation, namely, 
of idea to real object. 

Plato says of the geometers (Republic, 510 d): ‘‘ And do you not 
know also that although they use and reason about visible forms, 
they are thinking not of these, but of the ideals which they res- 
semble; not of the figures which they draw, but of the absolute 
square and the absolute diameter, and so on: and, while using as 
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images these very forms which they draw or make, and which in 
turn have their shadows and reflections in the water, they are really 
seeking for the things themselves, which can only be seen with the 
eye of the mind.’’ In other words, triangles and diameters are real 
things, but since they are relational they have no locus in space and 
time and are neither one nor many. Our senses present to us cases of 
triangles, and by means of these representations we know the rela- 
tions of which they are cases. We may erase our pictures: our mem- 
ory of what they looked like will still serve as a means of knowing 
the relations; that is, either a sense presentation or a memory image 
will serve. 

Let this now be applied to the world of objects and events. My 
idea of a ship is not a particular image. The image is merely a con- 
venience, comparable to the drawings of the geometer, by means of 
which I may know the universal. And this universal is not a repre- 
sentation: it is a Gestalt—a relational constellation of which every 
real ship is a case. So the fact that the ship on which your grand- 
father came round the Horn is far removed in time and space does 
not prevent my knowing relevant aspects of the ship which are just 
as real as the sense data I might have if I trod her very decks. 
If I am unduly imaginative and picture to myself many details 
which, as a matter of fact, were not present, all this embroidery is 
knowledge of real things: it is simply out of place. 

Viewed in this light, the question whether words mean ideas or 
refer to real objects loses most of its meaning, because the clear con- 
trast between real and ideal is lost. We have got into the habit of 
regarding ideas as things that are in the mind because we can not 
free ourselves of the notion that everything must be somewhere. 
This I believe is merely a vulgar prejudice. There are aspects of 
reality which simply have no locus; to experience them we do not 
need to be in immediate contact with them as in the ease of things 
perceived; we need only an implication or meaning which will lead 
us to them. That is why we are able to follow an elaborate suite of 
symbols, knowing the fact that they have meaning, yet, so far as 
introspection can reveal, quite unaware of these meanings. It is 
impertinent to ask where the things symbolized are hidden all this 
time: they simply are not anywhere—do not have to be anywhere. 


III 


Assuming that our thought is at least fairly represented by our 
awareness, and noting that the word-symbols occur in a linear order, 
logicians have always assumed further that thought itself, like dis- 
course, is discursive, and that the arrangement of words pictures the 
course of meanings. Exceptional sentences, it is supposed, may be 
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reduced to typical forms, and these typical forms may be abstractly 
presented in what is called symbolic logic. There is, of course, a dis- 
cursive aspect to thought, but it consists precisely in the process of 
collecting data before we perform the psychic art called judgment. 
Our thinking consists of a series of such discursive presentations 
alternating with moments of synoptic apprehension, during which 
the relational complex is viewed as a whole. The elements are, as 
it were, held in suspense until the end of the sentence is reached; 
only then are we really aware of what the words mean. In the same 
way we take in melodies, not note by note, but phrase by phrase. In 
the same way, events, as we experience them, appear in a duration, 
but when we recall them appear as episodes, to which we refer as 
‘‘the time when.’’ 

What language, or any other kind of symbolism, does for us is 
to orient our minds and guide them into the appropriate sphere of 
experience; but it is a sphere of experience, not a sphere of dis- 
course. We understand by intuiting the sphere of experience thus 
brought before us, not by manipulating the symbols. In ordinary 
speech, what is made explicit is notoriously much less than the mean- 
ing, for language works largely by evocation. A very striking illus- 
tration of ‘‘latent meanings’’ is offered by the familiar combination 
of verb and object: the grammatical relation corresponds, not to one, 
but to a very large number of real relations. We merely plumb 
down verb and object side by side with no preposition between 
them, letting our hearer see for himself what would be appropriate. 
Such phrases as: ‘‘He dusted the top of the book with care,’’ and 
‘She dusted the top of the cake with sugar,’’ are deplorably loose 
structures, yet they are perfectly understood. The most useful 
means of evoking experience which, for some reason we find it hard 
to express, is metaphor. In metaphor, the linguistic symbol leads to 
a mental image which in turn means an idea; in other words, a 
metaphor is an expression whose meaning is a significant image. 
Often the bond between image and idea is a very slight one— 
mere identity of relational pattern or of psychological attitude. 
When one considers how much of language is made up of ‘‘lapsed’’ 
or ‘‘congealed’’ metaphors, one feels great sympathy for the un- 
happy logicians and grammarians who are still struggling with the 
“‘cash-box’’ theory of meaning. 

The use of mathematical symbols, far from clarifying our thought, 
simply accentuates the defects of language. In so far as the logical 
symbols are like mathematical symbols, and mean pure relations, 
such as inclusion and exclusion, they give rise to a system of theorems 
comparable to a geometry; but when applied to the real world they 
are not only inadequate but have not even the evocative power of 
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ordinary speech. It is sometimes said in defense of them that their 
very abstractness fixes our attention exclusively on the formal as- 
pects of inference. This would be a very happy device, of course, 
if the forms which they represent were actually the forms of thought; 
but they are not. Logical forms are derived from grammatical forms 
(without any critical account of the relation) and these in turn are 
merely metaphors by means of which we hope to adumbrate what we 
have intuited; and finally, the symbolic systems of mathematical 
logic present an abstract version of logical form. Thus the hope that 
the introduction of mathematical symbolism is to bring about a kind 
of renaissance in logic seems to me illusory, and will be dispelled as 
soon as we have framed careful definitions of such words as ‘‘mean- 
ing,’’ ‘‘subject,’’ ‘‘predicate,’’ ‘‘adjective,’’ which at present are 
employed as though there could be no question about them. No mat- 
ter how intricate and imposing the structures may be which are got 
by recasting in symbolic form the unrecognized metaphors of gram- 
mar, the work can serve only one purpose: to illustrate the principles 
of a now moribund classical logic. What we really need is a kind of 
dialectic by means of which to penetrate the unavoidable obscurities 
of expression and come face to face with the real. 


FREDERICK ANDERSON. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 
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An Introduction to Living Philosophy. D.S. Rostnson. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1932. xiv + 381 pp. 


This book, like the other works of Mr. Robinson, will be widely 
accepted as a valuable and needed contribution to the text material 
for that bug-bear of philosophy departments, the introductory course. 
In general, it parallels the Anthology of Recent Philosophy, and the 
parallel makes both books much more usable, although either may 
be used independently. 

Like the Anthology, this introduction is divided into five parts. 
Part I is introductory. Parts II, III, and IV, following the tradi- 
tional classification, discuss idealism, realism, and pragmatism, re- 
spectively. Part V extends this classification by including a host 
of movements not previously mentioned, as predominantly idealistic, 
predominantly realistic, and predominantly pragmatic. 

Part I, the orientation, is introductory and sets the tone of the 
whole book. It begins with ‘‘Everyman’s Philosophy,’’ for Mr. 
Robinson conceives the basic pedagogical problem confronting the 
teacher of philosophy to be the release of the student ‘‘from the 
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bonds of common sense, that he may make the steep ascent to those 
sublime speculative heights where he may breathe the rarified 
atmosphere of divine philosophy.’’ I confess this passage reminded 
me of the first footnote in the Appendix to Kant’s Prolegomena. 
But why this daring refusal of common sense for speculative heights 
and the attendant rarified atmosphere? The answers are various: 
for the joy of it, for theological reasons, for sociological interests, 
and just for the sake of ‘‘knowing.’’ This ‘‘knowing’’ is, I take it, 
explained to the interested student in Parts II, III, IV, and V of the 
book, but the student is forewarned in Part I that the mastery of 
this ‘‘knowing’’ ‘‘requires that the student shall break the back- 
bone of the subject in a wrestling bout with its technicalities.’’ It 
is a fair warning. 

With some advice on how to study philosophy and on the method 
of philosophizing, or rather a method of philosophizing that owes 
much to idealism, the author passes on to the traditional three 
pigeon-holes of philosophy in Parts II, III, and IV, ie., idealism, 
realism, and pragmatism. With regard to each, he discusses what 
it is, its method, its ‘‘solutions of the problem of knowledge and 
existence,’’ of truth and error, of the body-mind problem, and the 
problem of value and evil. In addition, there is at the end of each 
part a chapter setting forth very well the typical objections raised 
by the two other types of philosophy. 

The character of the book, with its many subdivisions and im- 
mensity of detail, hardly lends itself to any but a tedious analysis. 
It will not be difficult for the reader to find subjects for quarrels, 
though to no greater extent perhaps than in any other book of this 
nature and to a much less extent than in most. The definition of 
idealism, as those theories of ultimate reality of the universe, which 
make that reality consist of ideas, in the Platonic sense of Idea, or 
the Neo-Platonic sense, or the Lockian sense, or the Humian sense, 
appears to this reviewer to be confusing, since much of recent 
idealism could hardly be forced into any of those four categories 
(pp. 68-69). Or again, an elementary text may not be the place 
to introduce such a term, ‘‘the method of intensive concretion,’’ 
which Mr. Robinson originates in contrast to Whitehead’s method 
of extensive abstraction. This new term, I think, may prove in- 
teresting and valuable to the initiate. But its usefulness to the be- 
ginning student may be questioned. It does, however, serve as a 
counterpoise to the very well-written chapter in Part III on ‘‘The 
Methods of Realism,’’ a chapter which makes excellent use of White- 
head’s Method of Extensive Abstraction. In Part III one misses 
from the treatment of realism any discussion of the problem of sub- 
sistence and its significance for realism, though it is mentioned. 
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Part IV on Pragmatism by no means reserves all criticism to the 
chapter on Typical Objections. Then, too, one finds in that Part 
such amusing expressions as that in the pragmatist theory of truth, 
‘‘Beliefs in these fields (aesthetic, religious and moral) have mean- 
ing but not truth. All philosophical beliefs are excluded.’’ Further- 
more, this part would have been of much greater value had the work 
of Mead been used in the discussion of ‘‘Pragmatist Solutions of 
the Body-Mind Problem.’’ But—enough of that. The discussions 
on the various types of philosophies exhibit an obvious and success- 
ful attempt upon the part of the author to take to heart his exhorta- 
tion to students to be unprejudiced. In this respect the book is 
fairly unique and it will no doubt be to many a welcome contrast to 
the so-called introductions to philosophy which are each no more 
than an introduction to a particular philosophy. 

Part V departs most from the parallel with the Anthology of Re- 
cent Philosophy, although by no means entirely so. The ‘‘joyful’’ 
wisdom of Nietzsche and the philosophy of alleged history by Speng- 
ler are dismissed with shorter space. This part extends the tradi- 
tional classification, as has been said above, by attempting to include 
in hasty fashion a number of philosophies, not previously mentioned, 
as types predominantly idealistic, realistic, and pragmatic. With 
the exception of the work of Husserl, recent movements in Germany 
and Austria are omitted. Perhaps the whole of Part V might better 
have been given over to these. 

It is difficult to avoid closing this review with a note of pessimism. 
For I can not escape the feeling that the student may very easily 
finish this text in a confusion of theories and counter-theories, re- 
buttals and surrebuttals, and with a brief finale ‘‘well, what of it.’’ 
This is accentuated by the very fairness of presentation and by the 
wealth of detail. Is there no choice but this confusion or a super- 
ficial eclecticism or the sedative of dogmatism? If one agrees with 
Mr. Robinson that ‘‘Professor John Dewey has rightly stressed 
the significance of the general social life and culture of a people in 
the development of their philosophy’’ there would seem to be a way 
out. But this text does not show that significance. There is a 
fundamental fallacy that runs through the whole book. The so- 
called problems into which Parts II, III, and IV are divided are not 
real problems. Consequently there are no solutions to them and 
thus they are given the appearance of eternal problems. They are 
the dialectical difficulties of idealism. Dialectical enigmas lead only 
to the bickering evidenced by this book; real problems present goals 
of codperative human progress. So long as there are real problems 
there will indeed be differences of opinion, but those differences will 
not be the hopeless differences that arise out of philosophical riddles. 
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Mr. Robinson can find literature on these subjects because realism 
and pragmatism in their revolt against idealism have dealt with those 
difficulties; far too much so. But realism and pragmatism are more 
than merely anti-idealistic; their positions are not simply to be 
stated in relation to idealism. The realist, as well as the pragmatist, 
has insisted that real problems can be solved and has made notable 
contributions. Mr. Robinson has not failed to note this attitude 
(p. 163 ff.). But its significance is dissipated with the conclusion 
that ‘‘Realists have not yet succeeded in rewriting the philosophy of 
science, metaphysics, ethics and aesthetics with the symbols of mathe- 
matical logic’ (p. 167). With regard to pragmatism the archi- 
tectonic of the book forces a chapter heading, ‘‘Pragmatism solu- 
tions of the problem of... existence.’’ Pragmatists have, of 
course, denied that there was, or could be, any such problem. Thus 
there is scarcely any solution offered. On the other hand the con- 
tributions of pragmatism, e.g., along lines connected with scientific 
method, social psychology, education, and socio-political theories are 
scarcely mentioned, or not at all. But the realist and the pragmatist 
are not the only sufferers. Mr. Robinson has by no means made out 
a case for idealism, even if ‘‘Idealism is a giant like Samson.’’ Sam- 
son, I understand, did a good deed by dying; and I can not agree 
that when idealism dies philosophy itself will be no more, nor would 
I agree if this were said of any other philosophy. But when any 
philosophy ceases to be anything more than a ‘‘wrestling bout with 
its technicalities’’ it will be dead already and a new philosophy will 
arise. 

In an age engaged in reviewing the foundations of its science, 
the place of that science in its human life, the readjustment of its 
social structure required by technological advance, the nature, pos- 
sibilities, and necessities of a good life in its world; in such an age 
there is room for living philosophy. There is need for an intro- 
duction to living philosophy. But the purpose of that intro- 
duction is not the production of technicians in philosophy ; the pur- 
pose of that introduction is the production of a civilized and edu- 
cated philosophy of life. 


THEODORE T. LAFFERTY. 
LEHIGH UNIVERSITY. 


Der Maéglichkeitsgedanke Systemgeschichtliche Untersuchungen. 
Erster Teil: Antike Philosophie. Zweiter Teil: Christliche 
Philosophie. Avuaust Faust. Heidelberg: Carl Winters Univer- 
sitatsbuchhandlung. 1932. xii-+ 460 pp.; v + 356 pp. 


Possibility is one of the basic concepts of metaphysics. Its funda- 
mental character is revealed in the fact that just as soon as an at- 
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tempt is made to define its relationship to a cluster of cognate 
and polar categories, such as the actual, the mecessary, the 
contingent, the consistent, the probable—nothing short of a sys- 
tem will do. Every situation characterized by change or action 
offers a specific illustration of its nature and a challenge to analysis. 
The author of this very erudite and rather prolix study started out 
from a concrete problem, but instead of discussing the range and 
nature of possibility in relation to this specific problem, he has 
written a history of philosophy (a third volume is promised) from 
the point of view of the general problem of possibility. 

The author tells us that as a result of his experiences during the 
war and post-war period, he became absorbed in the questions of the 
nature of the community and of the educational process. Although 
anxious to take up specific problems of social philosophy and peda- 
gogy, he feels that the logically prior question is: ‘‘ Wie ist Gemein- 
schaft tiberhaupt moéglich?’’ That must be cleared up first. But 
before that can be done, one must have already asked and answered 
the question: ‘‘Was heisst eigentlich méglich?’’ And so we have 
those metaphysical prolegomena on possibility—or rather, an his- 
torical introduction to metaphysical prolegomena; for as the author 
declares, before we set about discussing what possibility is, it is 
only meet that we discuss what other philosophers have thought. 
Dr. Faust’s book therefore begins with Thales—and after more than 
800 pages—just brings us to Meister Eckhardt. 

To the reviewer the implications of this approach to the prob- 
lems of social philosophy and pedagogy—i.e., to certain spectfic 
problems of possibility, are more illuminating than the upshot of 
the author’s historical analysis. And what they illuminate is the 
futility of this historical excursion in its bearings upon any specific 
problem of possibility. For even after the history is completed, it 
will be necessary to return to the determinate situation which con- 
stitutes the locus of the problem, and to discover what the possi- 
bilities of the situation are by an analysis of its structure, its prior 
history, the purposes of the observer, if these are relevant, and the 
available instrumentalities of carrying them out. 

Dr. Faust’s work must therefore be judged only as a history of 
philosophy. From this point of view, he has written an interesting 
book, for the familiar subject-matter of philosophy takes on a new 
light when it is treated from the angle of one special problem. This 
method of philosophical historiography—although not a new depar- 
ture—is to be welcomed as perhaps the only relevant historical ap- 
proach to contemporary problems of philosophical analysis. For the 
course of the exposition suggests possible positions—in the present 
case possible positions on the nature of possibility—which may be 
explored anew. 
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There are two minor criticisms. In the second volume the his- 
torical continuity of the exposition is broken by an unnecessary 
excursion into the existential import of logical concepts from Petrus 
Damiani to Hegel (pp. 95-118). Throughout both volumes the foot- 
notes carry forced comparisons between the theories of modern 
philosophers and those treated in the text. Thus in Volume I, pp. 
. 250-251, references to Bolzano and Meinong are brought in to tell 
the reader what the Stoics meant, what they might have meant, and 
what they did not mean. 


Smwney Hook. 
New York UNIVERSITY, 
WASHINGTON SQuARE COLLEGE. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Executive Committee of the Eastern Division of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association announces that for the present the 
work of the Appointments Committee will be carried on through the 
Secretary-Treasurer’s office, which will act as a clearing-house for 
information between members of the Division desiring new appoint- 
ments and appointing officers in search of suitable appointees. In- 
stitutions seeking qualified teachers of philosophy are invited to 
communicate with the committee. All communications will be re- 
garded as strictly confidential. Address Professor Harold A. Larra- 
bee, J-25 Leverett House, Cambridge, Mass.; after June 1, 1645 
Wendell Avenue, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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